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Housekeepers'  Chat  tclense  Saturday,  September  28,  1935. 

(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY ) 

Subject:     "News  Notes  from  Washington."     Items  of  interest  to  women,  from 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— ooOoo — 

Greetings,  homomakers,  from  your  Saturday  correspondent  in  Washington, 

D.  C. 

Shu  writes  that  this  is  pickle  time  in  her  neighborhood,  and  the 
air  is  redolent  with  vinegar  and  spices.     If  she  drops  in  for  a  morning  chat 
with  her  neighbors,  like  as  not  she  finds  them  in  the  kitchen,  putting  up 
watermelon  pickle  or  cooking  peaches  or  pears  in  a  spicy  sour  sirup. 

"Judging  by  the  bottles  of  catsup  and  chili  sauce  I've  seen  lately," 
she  writes,  "there'll  be  plenty  to  season  all  the  meat  dishes  and  baked 
beans  in  my  neighborhood.    By  the  way,"  she  adds,   "the  pickle  experts  in 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  tell  me  it  always  pays  to  use  a  blend  of  high 
quality  spices  for  pickling,  and  not  too  much  spice,  either.     The  experts 
also  recommend  a  good  quality  of  fresh  cider  vinegar,  and  granulated 
sugar  rather  than  brown." 

Well,  homemakers,  our  correspondent  is  several  days  late  with  her 
pickle  paragraphs.     We  scooped  her  on  that  information  —  as  long  ago  as 
last  week.    However,  it's  just  as  well  to  be  reminded  again  to  use  high 
quality  spices,  good  quality  fresh  cider  vinegar,  and  granulated  sugar. 
Of  course  it's  all  right  to  use  a  little  brown  sugar  sometimes,  for  richness. 
I  think  sweet  dilled  cucumber  pickles,  or  green  tomato  pickles  are  better 
for  the  addition  of  a  little  brown  sugar. 

As  for  the  vinegar,  remember  that  if  you're  pickling  onions  alone, 
distilled  vinegar,  clear  and  colorless,  is  better  than  fresh  cider  vinegar. 
But  enough  of  domestic  affairs.     I  know  you  want  to  be  informed  about 
national  affairs  

It  seems  that  the  weather  is  of  national  importance  —  as  usual. 

"You  will  be  glad  to  hear,"  writes  our  correspondent,   "that  old 
Jupiter  Pluvius  saved  the  Covernment  more  than  two  million  dollars  last 
year  —  about  $2,400,000.    He  sent  down  enough  rain,  early  in  the  summer, 
to  keep  the  chinch  bugs  out  of  the  corn  fields  in  the  Middle  West. 
Congress  had  appropriated  $2,500,000  for  the  chinch  bug  campaign,  but  the 
total  bill,  tharks  to  J.  Pluvius,  will  be  less  than  $75.000.     The  rest 
Ox  the  money  goes  back  to  the  Treasury. 
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"Most  of  the  $75,000  already  spent  was  used  for  creosote  barriers 
between  the  fields  of  small  grains  (where  the  chinch  hug  passes  the  first 
few  wingless  weeks  of  its  life),  and  the  corn  fields,  where  it  crawls  as 
soon  as  the  small  grains  mature. 

"But  don't  "be  too  optimistic  about  next  year,"  cautions  our 
Washington  reporter,     "Mr.  Lee  A.  Strong,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Entom- 
ology and  Plant  Quarantine,  says  that  present  conditions  are  highly 
favorable  to  the  chinch  bug.     Since  the  small-grain  harvest,  the  bugs  have 
found  good  eating  in  the  natural  grasses.     The  bugs  have  reached  maturity, 
have  flown  all  over  the  corn  fields  and  reproduced  and  right  now  the  bugs 
of  the  second  generation  are  ma.turing.    And  these  bugs,   the  second  genera- 
tion, may  be  a  serious  threat  to  corn-growers  in  1936." 

Now  that's  a  pessimistic  thought J     Perhaps  the  weather  will  come 
to  our  rescue  again  next  year.  .  .  .  And  then  again  perhaps  it  won't. 

Anyway  —  here's,  an  optimistic  note  for  consumers.     Do  you  know 
that  the  estimated  sweetpotato  crop  on  September  first  was  about  a  million 
and  three  quarters  bushels  larger  than  last  year' s?    And  over  five  million 
bushels    above  the  average  for  the  past  five  years?    Looks  as  if  there'll 
be  plenty  of  sweetpotatoes  for  everybody  who  likes  them  booked,  boiled, 
mashed,   sliced  and  fried,  or  candied. 

One  of  my  favorite  sweetpotato  dishes  is  scalloped  sweetpotatoes 
and  apples.    Just  cook  the  potatoes  in  boiling  water  until  they're  tender, 
then  cool  and  skin  them0    Cut  the  potatoes  and  apples  into  slices,  place 
them  in  alternate  layers  in  a  greased  baking  dish,   sprinkle  each  layer 
with  sugar  and  salt,  dot  with  butter,  add  a  little  water,   and  bake  until 
the  apples  are  soft  and  the  top   layer  is  brown.     Serve  right  in  the  baking 
dish. 

Another  delicious  combination  is  ham  with  sweetpotatoes.  Brown 
a  slice  of  ham  lightly  on  both  sides,  put  it  in  a  baking  dish,  and  spread 
sliced  sweetpotatoes  over  the  ham.     Sprinkle  with  sugar.    Add  a  cup  of  hot 
water  to  the  drippings,  and  pour  this  over  the  ham  and  sweetpotatoes. 
Cover  the  dish,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  the  ham  is  tender.  Baste 
occasionally  with  the  gravy.    When  the  ham  is  about  done,  uncover  the 
baking  dish  so  the  sweetpotatoes  can  brown.     It  makes  me  hungry  just  to 
talk  about  it.    Let's  change  the  subject.  .  . 

But  I  can't  change  the  subject.    Your  correspondent  won't  let  mel 
She's  writing  about  sweetpotato  puff,  and  sweetpotato  pie.     She  even  offers 
to  -:;et  a  good  recipe  for  sweetpotato  pie  from  her  friends  in  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics,  and  send  it  to  us  next  week.     Thanks  I     I  never  turn 
down  a  recipe  —  especially  if  it's  a  pie,  and  particularly  if  it's  a 
sweetpotato  pie.     We'll  have  that  recipe  next  Saturday.     Don't  forget, 
horaeraakers,  to  have  your  pencils  and  paper  handy. 

Now  to  the  next  important  item:  The  soybean,  brought  here  from  the 
Orient,  has  become  an  important  American  crop.  In  less  than  30  years  the 
acreage  has  increased  one  hundred  times.  .  .  By  the  way,  have  I  ever  told 
you  how  I  cook  soybeans?    It's  no  use,  friends;  I'm  more  interested  today 


in  simple-  domestic  affairs  than  in  significant  national  affairs.  I 
hope  our  Washington  correspondent  isn't  listening.     She  might  be 
disappointed  to  see  how  my  mind  wanders  —  toward  my  own  kitchen« 

I'll  be  with  you  again  on  Monday,  as  usual.    We'll  have  some- 
thing good  for  the  last  day  of  September. 
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